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to give a direct answer to this latter question, one lias the
puzzling phenomenon of a " mixed constitution " (^LKT^ TroAtreta),
a state in a permanent condition of suspended revolution.

Tro/Weta, therefore, meant to the Greek something more than
"constitution" or "government" means to us. It was not
merely a convenient form of organisation under which men
lived. Aristotle, as an historian, realised, as perhaps only a
Greek could realise, that with every change of constitution the
. balance of power was entirely shifted. Classes of individuals
which had been kept in the background now came forward and
showed themselves sovereign; the beliefs and interests of one
class had. given place to the beliefs and interests of another; a
change of constitution was a change of creed, and the sovereign
class could force its subjects to bow down to the political creed
of the day. In most Greek states there was little or nothing
of the compromise, the principle of mutual political concession,
which is such a striking feature in Roman history and in that
of our own country. When the balance of power had swung
over, everything went with it, and the change was thorough
and radical. Thus Greece has given us no code of laws, and
but few examples of gradual political development. She sub-
stituted the lawgiver for the code, and the lawgiver was the
creature of the revolution. It is a significant recognition of
this truth that the constitution is the governing class, that
Aristotle, in place of a full discussion of the modes in which
constitutions may alter in obedience to social changes, has, in
a book of his Politics, given us a treatise on the art of
avoiding revolutions.

From the conception of the constitution we naturally pass
to the Greek idea of political office. The assertion that the
constitution has to deal with the assignment of magistracies in
the city implies that the state is a distributer. The conception
of distributive justice, so fully worked out by Aristotle, ivS
contained in glhn in the most inchoate political society. Every
association distributes burdens and rewards ; but it is only with
the former, in the shape of political offices, that we are here
concerned. The state assigns provinces of rule (ap^d) to its
members, and by <ip\'*i Aristotle understands every possible
kind of administrative activity: we can hardly add legislative
activity, for this, as we shall see, was not contemplated as a
regular function of government in Greek states. He includes